INTRODUCTION
children, and if we clearly see what chaotic dangers impend,
is for the happiness of those children. How, at sixty-five,
could we have much concern for ourselves? Another five,
or at most ten, years; and we shall be done with active concern
with the dangers. But our children, whose sensitiveness the
wiser do not underrate, can count on neither the stability of
our past nor the oblivion of our happy future.
It is useless for the young recklessly to cry: 'Leave us
alone!9 That is the first intelligible cry of infancy. 'Don't
hold me! I can do it! I don't wantyow help!' A natural cry;
we remember in other circumstances uttering it ourselves.
Our juniors, in their turn, will as they age regret and be as
anxiously protective as we. To suppose that human nature
changes is to ignore history.
That there are differences between life at the beginning of
the twentieth century and life as it is now I do not dispute.
Victorian belief in the ordered progress of civilization is as
far as can be from the present wild acceptance of slogans.
It is the distance between ethics and mass politics. And the
arts have made a similar journey. One used to laugh at an
Eastern king who, hearing the orchestra tuning its instru-
ments, thought that noise the finest composition of all. One
would not laugh now, in case one should be charged with
ridiculing the latest musical sublimity. In our youth, the old
described Brahms as obscure; Wagner and, later, Richard
Strauss as cacophonic; Browning as a thinker; naturalism in
fiction as a nasty new invention of the French. We found the
old very stuffy and ridiculous, and said so under our breaths.
To us, obscurity, cacophony, and naturalism were as meat
and drink. They were new.
Now all is otherwise. To wars have been added, as influ-
ences on art and criticism, the tragic dogmas of Marx and
Freud, the extraordinary rise in scientific education and in
particular of mathematics, and the telescoping, into a quarter
of a century, of complexities which would have rattled the
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